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moment for decision approached, there was a panic-stricken flight of all but the most bloodthirsty or single-minded idealists from the task of sitting in judgment on their King. Even many theoretical republicans turned away from what seemed to them a murderous farce, more danger-' ous to their liberties than Charles in all his power could be. On January 6 the Ordinance for the King's trial only passed the purged House of Commons by twenty-six votes to twenty, and, of the hundred and thirty-five commissioners nominated to try him, not more than seventy-one ever dared to sit.
Charles knew the strength of national feeling in his favour, but he also knew that there was no adequate organisation to resist the Army and its leaders. He pinned his hopes, therefore, to Cromwell's long-sighted judgments. That commander of genius must surely see that the King's death would plunge England in anarchy. The Prince of Wales was safe in Holland and would claim the throne, civil war and probably Continental wars would follow, and nothing but military force could make the people submit to the rule of the regicides. Charles did not consider that Cromwell might prefer to risk future dangers rather than present ruin. There was no room in England for both the divinely inspired general and the divinely appointed monarchy. Yet Cromwell's conscience was not quite easy. " If any man whatsoever," he said in the House of Commons on New Year's Day, 1649, "hath carried on the design of deposing the King and disinheriting his posterity " - the euphemism may be noted - " he should be the greatest traitor and